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| LADY LOVELACE. 


| BY TRE AUTHOR OF “JUDITH WYNNE,” Erc., ETC. 
CHAPTER X. 

“Papa, what happened twenty years 
} ago?” asked Edie, a little abruptly, the 
next morning. 

She and her father were seated one on 
either side of the fire ; breakfast was over, 
| but the table had not been yet cleared, and 
the steaming kettle was still keeping up a 
| cheery little song on its own account. 
| The squire folded his newspaper and 





. 


laid it across his knee. Reading, he knew 
by experience, was out of the question when 
4 Edie intended conversation, and her tone 
| of voice showed that she was bent on 
conversation now. 

“ Twenty years ago?” he repeated slowly, 
—— his forehead. ‘ Well, my dear, 
a good many things happened twenty 
I years ago, Let methink. There was the 
| death of the Prince Consort, and the great 
Exhibition in London— 

“Papa, you know I don’t mean things 
| of that sort. I mean what was happening 
here in Stanham about twenty years 
ago.” 

“ Here in Stanham,” answered the squire ; 
{ ‘ah, that’s another question altogether. 

Well, I suppose harvesting, and hunting, 

f and poaching, and pilfering, went on much 
1! about the same as they do now.” 
4 “Papa, if your memory really is too 
‘ weak to be able to tell me what was going 
on twenty years ago here at the Hall and 
over there at Wickham Place, please don’t 
. trouble to test it,” said Edie, who was 
rapidly getting exasperated. 

“Now, now, little girl, my memory is as 
good as yours any day of the week, and 
perhaps a little better. Ican go back a 
good forty years, let alone twenty, and you 
gees: 
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can test me by the parish-registers if you 
like.” 

“ Forty years ago is too remote a period 
of history. I want to know what you 
were all doing here and at , Wickham Place 
exactly twenty years ago.” 

‘At Wickham Place, too,” said the 
squire, slightly arching his eyebrows at her. 
“Well, then, to begin with home first. 
Twenty years ago I was just putting off 
my mourning for my mother (you know 
she survived my father many years), and 
looking about me, and beginning to think | 
I sadly wanted a wife, and the house a 
mistress.” 

“Yes, so I thought. And at Wickham 
Place ?” 

“ At Wickham Place, Colonel Wickham ° 
had just taken possession on the death of 
his grandfather ; in fact, had quitted the 
service, and come home from India on 
purpose to take possession of the estate. 
He brought with him a _ widowed 
sister——” 

‘Ves, I know, Mrs. Overbury, who died 
ever so long ago.’ 

“ Exactly, Edie ; and Mrs. Overbury 
brought with her a young and very par- 
ticular friend—Miss Edith Maynard.” 

“Ves, of course I know that—that was 
dear mamma,” said Edie, her voice falling 
into that soft reverential tone which young 
girls always adopt in speaking of a dead | 
mother. 

Then there fell a momentary pause, § 
during which the squire’s thoughts wan- | 
dered away down a shady avenue filled 
with all sorts of débris of bygone years— { 
dead friends, dead hopes, dead ambitions. 
He woke up with a start to answer Edie’s 
next question—‘ Was Colonel Wickham f 
twenty years ago very much what he is 
now ?” ‘ 

“‘ Eh—what, my dear?” and once more 
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the squire rubbed his forehead. ‘ Was 
Wickham very much what he is now, do 
you ask? No, I can’t say he was. He 
very soon grew into what he is now, and 
such he has remained ever since. But 
twenty years ago he was a very different 
man to what you see him to-day—very 
different.” 

“‘T suppose,” said Edie, who for some 
reason of her own seemed bent that 
morning on unearthing this precise period 
of Colonel Wickham’s history ; “I suppose 
he wasn’t for ever doing his multiplication- 
table and rules of three—went in more for 
field sports and that sort of thing.” 

“* Well, no—not exactly that either. He 
was always a bit of a bookworm, and never 
cared much for hunting or shooting. I 
suppose sport here seemed tame to him 
after the big game he had had out in 
India. But for all that he was a different 
man to what he is now. There was more 
spirit and go in him ; he loved to rule and 
to have his own way in things. Master 
Phil wouldn’t have quite such an easy time 
of it if the Colonel were altogether what he 
used to be; he’d have to knock under a 
trifle now and again.” 

Edie’s next question seemed not a little 
irrelevant at first sight: 

“Was dear mamma very—very—very 
beautiful?” she asked, and her eyes 
wandered from her father’s face to a picture 
of _ dead mother hanging on the opposite 
wall. 

The picture was that of a fair, serene, 
smiling woman—a face one could never 
fancy careworn, sorrowful, or old; it 
seemed expressly made and reserved for 
happiness and youth. It owned to a more 
dazzling complexion and more regular 
features than little Edie’s, but the eyes, 
large and luminous though they were, 
scarcely possessed the depth of meaning, 
the intensity of expression, which were 
Edie’s glory, nor did the mouth carry that 
nervous, tremulous sweetness which Edie’s 
so frequently wore. 

The father’s eyes followed his daughter’s. 

“Surely you can judge for yourself, 
Edie. As I have so often told you, a 
better likeness than that couldn’t have 
been had for love or money.” 

He spoke in the tone of a man who felt 
it a positive personal injury to have to 
establish a fact that was patent to all. To 
say truth, the beauty of this young wife 
of his had been a special cause of pride 
and pleasure to him throughout his short 
wedded life. 





Edie did not answer her father’s remark, 
Her eyes were still fixed on the picture. 

‘“‘Mamma must have had many admirers,” 
she said slowly at length; ‘I wonder if 
Colonel Wickham was ever in love with 
her.” 

The squire shook his head. 

“T must have found him out if it were 
so—you see, we were so much together in 
those days.” 

“But how could he help it—being in 
love with her, I mean? There they were, 
in the same house together, mamma so 
sweet, and beautiful, and young, and he— 
well, he wasn’t so very old ; of course, he 
was getting on——” 

“Bless my soul, child, he wasn’t eight- 
and-thirty in those days.” 

“ Well, eight-and-thirty is ‘getting on’ 
—that was all I said. Not too old to fall in 
love, of course, papa. How could he help 
it?” 

“Well, really, Edie, to tell you the 
truth, I have never bothered my brains on 
the matter. It might be that Wickham 
left his heart behind him in India, or it 
might be that your mother’s beauty was 
not his style, after all. You see there are 
so many ‘might be’s’ in a case like 
that——” 

“ Papa,” interrupted Edie very earnestly, 
“mamma was very—very sweet—she 
must have been. Sweet seemseto be the 
right and only word for her.” 

“ Aye, Edie, you are right, my child,” 
and here the squire’s voice grew somewhat 
tremulous. ‘Sweet is the right and only 
word for her. Before anything else, her 
sweetness struck everyone who met her. 
Rich and poor, it was all one ; they all took 
to her and loved her. Even now, you see, 
Edie, she is not forgotten. Not a Sunday 
passes that I visit her grave after service 
but what I see a little bunch of cottage 
flowers laid upon it of one sort or another.” 

‘Papa, the little bunches are only of 
one sort—mignonette.” 

‘Ah well, mignonette. It must be laid 
there, I suppose, by some of the poor 
people she used to visit, and who knew it 
was her favourite flower. I can’t re- 
member, myself, that she had any special 
liking for the flower; it is sweet, like 
herself.” 

Edie’s next question was a difficult one 
to answer—difficult for the squire, at any 
rate, under the circumstances. She fixed 
his eyes full on his face, which was looking 
at that moment, perhaps, a little absent, a 
little sad. 
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“Papa,” she said, bluntly, peremptorily, 
“where can I get my quick, bad temper 
from? Not from mamma, for certain !” 

The squire’s answer, no doubt, would 
have been to the effect that Edie’s quick 
temper must have been organic, not 
inherited, had time for answer been given to 
him ; but at this moment a servant opened 
the door and announced “ Mr. Rumsey.” 

“Karly visitor, am I?” chirped the 
vicar, making his way to the fire and 
loosening his white silk neckerchief as he 
went. “ Well, the proverb says, you know, 
that the early bird catches the worm, 
because, I suppose, the worm can’t catch 
him—eh, Edie? And as I am not half so 
sharp-sighted as the bird, and am after 
something much more difficult to catch 
than a worm, I thought I couldn’t well be 
too early. In other words, I thought I 
would come over before you had made 
your arrangements for the day, so that you 
might make your visit to the schools and 
almshouses fit in comfortably.” 

“Visit to the schools and almshouses !” 
repeated Edie blankly. 

“Aye. Didn’t Miss Yorke tell you? 
Last night she expressed a wish to see our 
local charities, and thanked me very much 
when I volunteered to escort her.” 

The squire’s eyes began to twinkle, Edie 
tried to explain. 

“We couldn’t know anything about 
Ellinor’s arrangements for the day—she 
never appears before luncheon.” 

“Come in and lunch with us, Rumsey,” 
said the squire; “then you can arrange 
with Ellinor a time that will suit you 
both.” 

But his eyes twinkled still more, as he 
thought of the extreme improbability of 
Ellinor putting in an appearance at the 
parish schools. 

The vicar looked slightly disconcerted. 

“Thanks, no. I half promised Wickham 
to look in there at lunch-time. By-the-bye, 
where’s Phil? I saw him making his way 
through the shrubbery half an hour ago, 
while I was chatting with Nancy Benson 
just outside the park.” 

“The shrubbery” was a little bit of 
woodland, which lay between Wickham 
Place and the Hall, and formed a short 
cut between the two houses, 

Kdie’s face flushed with pleasure. Phil 
was coming over, then, before he started 
for London, and she would have the 
opportunity for saying to him the one or 
two things she had in her mind to 
say but half an hour ago. What could 








he have been doing all this time in the 
shrubbery ? 

Her one thought now was to get her hat 
and find out for herself. It wasa glorious 
morning—soft, breezy, sunshiny as any day 
in spring. How pleasant it would be down 
there, amid the tangle and shifting shadows, 
to whisper her words of kindly sympathy 
in Phil’s ear, and remind him that the 
year would spin round, and the first of 
October be back again before they either of 
them well knew where they were. 

The squire seemed to guess at her 
thoughts as she made for the door. 

‘* My dear,” he cried after her, ‘I suppose 
you are going nutting for half an hour or 
so; just tap at Ellinor’s door as you go 
by, and find out if she really would like to 
see the schools, and, if so, at what time 
she'll be ready. Tell her the vicar is here, 
and would like to know.” 

* Oh, papa,” cried’ Edie back to him as 
she picked up her sun-bonnet from one of 
the hall-chairs and tilted it over her nose, 
“half an hour hence will do for that. 
Ellinor never dreams of putting a foot out 
of bed till half-past ten ; it’s barely quarter- 
past nine now ;” and, before the squire 
could utter a second remonstrance, she was 
gone. 

Gone, and had flown half-way down 
the narrow winding path leading to the 
shubbery, like any fleet-winged swallow 
making for a pleasant haven on a stormy 
night, before the squire had time to turn 
round in his chair and reply to some com- 
plimentary remarks the vicar was making 
anent Miss Yorke, her wonderful beauty, 
her grace of manner. 

“Now if I were some fifteen years 
younger, and a bachelor, I should be in 
positive danger——” he had begun. 

“ Have some breakfast, Rumsey,” inter- 
rupted the squire, giving a violent pull to 
the bell, and ordering ‘‘hot coffee” in a 
very loud voice. ‘Edie might have 
thought you would like to play with a 
chicken-bone after your long walk, if she 
hadn’t been in such a desperate hurry to 
gather her filberts this morning.” 

But Edie’s ‘‘ desperate hurry ” had come 
to an end almost as suddenly as it had 
begun. There in the little winding path 
she stood silent, wondering, mystified. 
The ground sloped down from this path 
somewhat abruptly, and the little shrub- 
bery witlr its plantation of slender hazel 
and quivering larch trees, its tangle of 
sweet-briar and rank grasses, lay, a pretty 
bird’s-eye landscape, almost at her feet. A 
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light fence bounded the shubbery on either 
side, broken by two rustic gates—one giving 
entrance to the gardens of Wickham Place, 
the other to the Hall pleasure-grounds. 

Edie, as she stood thus, could get a full 
view of each at one glance, and there— 
and it was this sight that had taken away 
her breath and almost her power of motion 
—issuing from the farther gate, and turn- 
ing his steps towards his own home, was 
the stalwart figure of Phil Wickham ; and 
here, swinging back the near gate with her 
accustomed slow grace of movement, was 
Ellinor Yorke, evidently on her way back 
to the Hall. 

Edie looked, and looked, and looked, 
scarcely believing her own eyesight ; then 
she gave a sudden bound, and clearing the 
few yards of lawn and gravel that lay 
between herself and Ellinor, confronted 
the latter in the middle of the pathway. 

Ellinor paused, slightly raising her dark 
eyebrows at Edie’s sudden swoop down 
upon her. She was dressed with an almost 
nun-like plainness that morning, in straight, 
long black dress and cloak; her hat was 
small, black also, and drawn very low 
over her eyes. She looked tall, dark, thin, 
as Edie had never seen her look before. 

“ Good-morning,” said Edie, trying her 
hardest to speak calmly, while her face was 
flushing the brightest of bright crimsons, 
and her heart beating fast as though some 
actual bodily danger threatened her. 
‘*Good-morning, Ellinor! Are you not 
very early—unusually early this morn- 
ing ?” 

“ Good-morning, little Edie,” returned 
Ellinor composedly. ‘ Are not you a little 
late this morning ? ” 

And there was that in her voice and 
manner which gave the finishing-stroke to 
Edie’s power of self-control, and made her 
feel that unless she wished to commit some 
altogether unpardonable piece of rudeness, 
she had better make her escape from 
Ellinor’s society as quickly as possible. 

Ellinor saw her advantage, and pushed 
it a little farther. 

‘Do you wish to know why I am out so 
early this morning, where I have been, and 
what I have been doing?” she asked, her 
lips parting into just the very faintest 
semblance of a smile. 

Edie’s temper deserted her. 

“IT? Oh dear no! what possible 
interest can I take in the matter?” she 
retorted, and without another word drew 
back and allowed Ellinor to pass on to the 
house alone. 





CHAPTER XI. 


“Dear Mr. WickHAM,—I wish par- 
ticularly to see and speak to you this 
morning, and am waiting, at the present 
moment, in the shrubbery in the hollow, 
in the hope that you will give me ten 
minutes before you start for London. 

“ ELLINOR YORKE.” 


This was the note which had been put 
into Phil’s hand as he was sitting down to 
breakfast that morning. What could he 
do but dispose of his coffee at a draught, 
and there and then make his way to the 
shrubbery to confront Ellinor Yorke ? 

As he swung back the rustic gate 
leading from his own garden, he could 
see her standing slim and tall in her 
straight black garments among the hazel- 
rods. Her face showed pale, her eyes 
looked large and mournful in the glinting 
morning sunshine amid the dancing, shift- 
ing shadows. 

‘‘Good Heaven!” he thought to him- 
self, “ that a woman should be created of 
such surpassing loveliness, and the merest 
husk of a heart be denied her !” 


And Ellinor’s thought, as he came 


“nearer, the angry feelings rife in his heart 


giving a careless, rapid impetus to his foot- 
steps, was: 

“He looks handsomer out here in the 
open than he did with the drawing-room 
background of silk and wax-lights. One 
might risk even one’s chance of a peerage 
for such a man as that.” 

Her thoughts did not show in her face, 
however. She might have been carved 
out of marble, or out of the rough bark of 
the larch-tree against which she leaned, for 
any trace of feeling those pale, straight 
features of hers showed. 

A yard off from her Phil stopped, taking 
off his hat with the briefest and coldest of 
good-mornings. 

She did not stretch out her hand to him. 

“Tt is very good of you to come,” she 
said, turning her eyes, though not her head, 
towards him. 

Again Phil bowed, and then there fell a 
pause. 

“ You will wonder why I sent for you,” 
she said at length, speaking slowly, and as 
though her words came with difficulty. “ It 
was because I wished to speak to you about 
Rodney Thorne.” 

“About Rodney Thorne! You!” was 
all Phil’s reply, but he threw a world of 
bitterness into his emphasis of the pro- 
noun. 
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“Yes—I. I know what you fear— 
about Rodney, I mean. I know you 
imagine his death was not accidental, but 
dealt by his own hand. I know, also, 
what you choose—what you have always 
chosen to think about me in reference to 
Rodney, and I have. sent for you this 
morning to tell you that you are altogether 
mistaken in your thoughts—mistaken from 
beginning to end.” 

Phil slightly inclined his head, but said 
not a word ; what, indeed, could he say ? 
How could he tell this beautiful young 
woman to her face that she was a liar, as 
he would have told any man who had 
stood before him with words such as these 
on his lips ? 

Ellinor went on composedly. Silence, 
be it never so unsympathetic, had never 
yet been known to disconcert her. 

“T repeat, you have been mistaken 
from beginning to end in your thoughts of 
me and my conduct towards Rodney 
Thorne ; in fact, you have bitterly wronged 
me in this matter, and I owe it to myself 
to convince you of your mistake.” 

“Tf I have wronged you I am sorry.” 
And now Phil threw an altogether unplea- 
sant emphasis on his “if.” 

“ «Tf !’” repeated Ellinor, slightly raising 
her voice. ‘There is—there can be no 
‘if’ in the matter. You have wronged me 
in your thoughts. In your heart you have 
accused me of a coquetry which made 
Rodney forget his duty and lose his sense 
of honour. I repeat, you are mistaken, 
and I have brought with me this morning 
two letters which will prove to you your 
mistake. Both are from Rodney — mad, 
wild, foolish letters they are, too. In the 
first he implores me to marry him at any 
cost to me, to him, to the whole world. 
In the second he reproaches me bitterly for 
my refusal to do so, and for my bidding him 
forget me, and go back to the girl he was 
pledged to marry.” 

She held out two letters to him as she 
finished speaking. Phil did not offer to 
take them. 

“T will not read them; they were not 
meant for my eye,” he said coldly. “I will 
take your word for what is in them, Miss 
Yorke ; I will take your word for what 
was in yourreply. No doubt it was word 
for word exactly what a lady’s ought to 
_ a 

He broke off abruptly. It was difficult 
for him to keep his smouldering anger 
from leaping into a quick, bright flame. 

“A man,” so he thought to himself, 





“would have burnt those letters as soon 
as read. ‘A woman keeps them, produces 
them months after they were written, and 
calls them ‘mad, foolish letters.’ Poor 
boy! They were written with his heart’s 
blood.” 

“T see,” said Ellinor as she slowly put 
back her letters, ‘that you are bent on 
misjudging me. What shall I say to con- 
vince you that I did my best to keep 
Rodney true to the girl he had promised 
to marry?” 

Phil felt as though his self-control must 
desert him now—as though he must 
forget he was talking to a woman whose 
assertions the commonest laws of social 
courtesy compelled him to receive un- 
questioned. His face was growing white 
and whiter with his efforts at restraint. 

“Will you kindly tell me at what 
period of your friendship with Rodney 
you tried to recall him to a sense of honour? 
Was it in the early or late days of your 
acquaintance ?” he asked curtly, peremp- 
torily, with a ring in his voice that was 
not pleasant to hear. 

Ellinor flushed crimson. 

“It was,” she answered slowly, ‘so 
soon as I knew he was engaged to Lucy 
Selwyn—I ¢i! not know of this in the 
early days ot ot. °* uaintance.” 

Phil bit his lip tiii ic blanched, but not a 
word escaped him. 

Ellinor pushed what little advantage she 
had seemed to gain yet farther. 

* Am I to blame,” she went on in the 
same slow, soft tones as before, ‘ because 
aman does not tell me on the very first 
day that he is introduced to me, that he is 
engaged to marry some girl whose name 
even I have never heard ?” 

Still not a word nor a sign from Phil. 

“Or,” she went on, “will you blame 
your friend for not coming to me on the 
morning after he had made my acquaint- 
ance to inform me of the fact? Would it 
not be more charitable to say, ‘It was a 
thousand pities things should happen so, 
but neither of them, after all, was very 
much to blame’?” 

Stillonly silence—dark, lowering, ominous 
silence—on Phil’s part. 

Ellinor quitted her position beneath the 
larch and went slowly to his side. 

‘‘Come, be honest with me,” she said, 
laying her hand upon his arm and looking 
up in his face. “ All I ask of you is simple 
justice ; nothing more. Your eyes are 
blinded to the truth because Rodney was 
your friend, and you loved him. Forget 
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for a moment that he was your friend ; 
forget, too, that I was the woman for 
whom he made Lucy Selwyn miserable ; 
think of the whole matter as happening 
between two strangers you have never 
known ; and I know you will say, if you 
will speak out honestly, ‘How could he 
help it, both being what they were ?’” 

Phil drew his arm from beneath the 
pressure of her hand. His eye looked 
full into hers. He bit his lip harder. 

“Yes, I repeat,” Ellinor went on, and 
her voice had lost its slow softness now, 
“how could he help it? How could I 
help it? How can I help it if men will 
fall in love with me, and break their hearts 
over me, and then be ready to curse me 
because I do not break my heart in 
return?” Here her voice rose to a pas- 
sionate emphasis. ‘ How can I help it— 
how can I,I ask you? You have no right 
to lay the blame of this on my shoulders. 
You had better far look up to Heaven, and 
ask why I was created as I am!” 

She threw back her head, as she finished 
speaking, proudly, impetuously. The 
movement, slight as it was, sent her low- 
crowned hat a little from her brows. One 
stray half-curl of auburn-gold fell athwart 
her white forehead ; the pale face, up- 
turned, caught the fulness of the autumn 
sunshine. 

Never before, surely, had woman’s eye 
deepened and glowed with such an in- 
tensity of beauty—never before, surely, 
had woman’s mouth grown so sweetly 
tremulous with a passion of feeling! 

Phil, looking down on her, felt his whole 
soul within him thrilled, and could keep 
silence no longer. 

** Ask,” he repeated in low, almost 
quivering tones, ‘“‘why you have been 
given this beauty! I do ask it—I have 
asked it before now. Or if you like it 
better, I will ask why, having given you 
this beauty, Heaven has denied you what 
is generally bestowed unasked on the 
smallest and meanest creatures—a heart 
to feel, to suffer, to love,” 

He paused a moment. Ellinor remained 
motionless before him, her face upturned 
still, its glow of passionate beauty in no 
wise diminishing. 

He went on, and now there seemed 
to come a something of pity into his 
voice : 

** Aye, Miss Yorke, you are—I tell it 
you to your face—the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen, or ever hope to 
see, but I tell you this also to your face— 





the man who is thrown much into your 
society is to be pitied, not envied.” 

Again he paused. Ellinor’s face drooped 
a little—a very little. Then he went on 
once more : 

“You have told me a tale to-day which 
no man living should have repeated to me 
without being made to answer for his 
words. If Rodney stood now where I 
stand, would you dare say to him what 
you have said to me—that you were in no 
sense to blame for his broken heart? 
Would you not rather have cried to 
him for forgiveness, and have implored 
him not to charge you with his false- 
ness and dishonour? You told me, and 
I stood patiently and heard you, that 
when you let Rodney spend long morn- 
ings making love to you, write you 
passionate letters, and forget every duty 
he had in life, that you did not know that 
he was engaged to be married to another 
woman? That may be true. But I will 
tell you something that you did know, and 
that was that, let him make as much love 
as he would, you had not the remotest 
intention of ever marrying him.” 

There could be no mistake now. Ellinor’s 
head was drooping low, lower—almost on 
to her bosom. 

“And I will tell you something more 
than this,” and here Phil’s face grew white 
and stern, his voice hard and metallic, ‘I 
will tell you something that Rodney, poor 
boy, if he had stood here would not have 
had heart to say—and that is, that if it 
be truth that he has died by his own hand, 
his blood will be on your head; of your 
hands it will be required.” 

Those who heard Phil speak these final 
words would not have recognised him for 
the easy-going, light-hearted young fellow 
who was wont to take life so comfortably, 
and swim with the tide whenever such 
swimming were possible. 

He turned on his heel and left her as 
he finished speaking. He did not wait to 
see the effect of his words upon her, but 
went with rapid footsteps through the gate 
leading to his home. 

In the old days he would have gone 
straight to Edie to shake off his troubles, 
to confide in her and be comforted, but in 
the present condition of things he felt that 
to be an utter impossibility. In his state 
of mind at that moment he would not have 
cared to be met with a formal shake of the 
hand and perchance a reminder that the 
first of October was still a good eleven 








months distant. 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Or all the English counties Northampton 
is the most favoured with neighbours, for 
its borders are formed by no fewer than 
nine other counties. Leicester and Rutland 
hem it in to the northwards, the great fen- 
country touches it on the east, and it joins 
with Lincoln, Cambridge, and Huntingdon 
in that quarter, while the chief rivers that 
soak as well as drain the fens, rise within the 
borders of our county. On the south themore 
solid land is shared with Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, and Oxford, and here our county 
supplies the Cherwell, which ends its course 
with such crowning magnificence in the 
bosom of the Thames by Magdalen Bridge. 
In the west Warwickshire owes its 
renowned Avon—Shakespeare’s Avon, to 
its neighbour Northampton. Thus, well- 
watered, fertile, and pleasant, holding 
out hands alike to east and west as it 
stretches across the verdant midlands, our 
shire has experienced both the good and 
evil of its central position, often a battle- 
ground of race or tribe, or of the contend- 
ing factions in civil wars. In more 
settled times the district had its advan- 
tages as a mart and meeting-place for the 
whole country; and while York and 
London were rival capitals, and it was yet 
uncertain whether the balance of power 
would fall to north or south, Northampton 
town had a fair chance of being adopted 
in compromise between the two, as a seat 
of legislature and administration for the 
whole realm. 

But narrowly as Northampton may have 
escaped greatness, the escape is definite 
enough. The thriving modern town has 
nothing of the air of a capital. Only a 
tower and some scattered fragments remain 
of the “eminent castle ruynous,” with 
which we may link the records of its 
ancient history, when Kings held their 
courts within its walls, and Parliaments 
and Councils followed in rapid succession. 
There has been no Parliament here, how- 
ever, since the one that passed the poll- 
tax, that miserable exaction which was the 
exciting cause of the Wat Tyler rebellion. 
It had seemed likely, too, in the earlier 
times that Northampton would have 
become the great university town; since 
the students, both of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for a time deserted their ancient 
seats of learning, and settled in large 
numbers at Northampton. That there 








must have been potential wealth in the 
place is testified by the number of Jews 
who settled there after the conquest. A 
very uneasy settlement it was, it must be 
said, for the history of the Jews in North- 
ampton is, as elsewhere, a record of cruel 
persecution, That the Jews of North- 
ampton crucified a boy one Good Friday 
in mockery of the Christian celebration of 
the day, is told as a veritable fact by 
the chroniclers of the period. Terribly 
veritable are the massacres and cruelties 
which followed, and the trembling sons of 
Israel and the fair daughters thereof knew 
no more peace till their final expulsion. 
Of the Jews in Northampton we have 
a kind of memorial in the curious church 
of St. Sepulchre, one of the few existing 
round churches, which are modelled on the 
supposed proportions of Solomon’s Temple. 
St. Sepulchre’s was built by the Knights 
Templars, whose presence in the town 
could have boded no good to the descen- 
dants of the builders of the Temple itself. 
Two other ancient churches—St. Giles, 
with a fine embattled tower, and a pile of 
buildings of all ages beneath, and St. Peter— 
date from the Norman age. This last may 
have seen within its walls the haughty 
Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, who is said 
to have betrayed her Saxon husband, the 
noble Waltheof, to his death. The Con- 
queror rewarded his niece’s treachery by 
offering her as a wife to some Vulcan of a 
man, lame and ill-favoured, known as 
Simon de St. Liz. And on Judith’s 
refusing the ill-favoured husband offered 
her, the Conqueror gave to Simon instead her 
young daughter by Waltheof, with posses- 
sion of all the manors and of the Earldoms 
of Northampton and Huntingdon—all that 
he had bestowed upon Judith or that 
Waltheof had inherited. 

It was this Simon who is supposed to 
have built the castle that looked down, 
over the river, upon the tanpits that were 
there established, and the skins that were 
stretched on the banks. The forests of 
oak which stretched almost up to the 
castle walls, afforded in their yearly 
thinnings the best possible bark for the 
tanners whose trade probably flourished 
in the neighbourhood from Saxon times. 
It is likely enough that the Conqueror, 
whose maternal grandfather, it will be 
remembered, had been in the business 
at Falaise, brought over some of the 
skilful craftsmen of Normandy, who, 
imitating the processes which in the hands 
of the Moors of Spain had made the 
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leather of Cordova so famous, perpetu- 
ated their memory and the origin of 
their art in the various guilds of cord- 
wainers. So that Northampton was noted 
for its leather and its shoes from a very 
early date, and as well as shoes, for 
great leathern-bottles and black-jacks, as 
well as the leathern-buckets used by water- 
carriers. 

There were shoemakers enough at North- 
ampton at the time of the civil wars to 
make the place a centre of Puritan in- 
fiuence, while aH the country round was 
under the dominion of hearty Royalists. 
A fragment of the old town-wall may 
recall the stand that was made against the 
King, when “fanatic Brook,” the Parlia- 
mentary champion of the Midlands, manned 
the walls with his militia. 

It is not only Northampton that is 
occupied so strongly by the makers of 
shoes ; the neighbouring villages are also 
full of them. There is Kingsthorpe, which, 
village as it is, once owned an ancient 
municipal constitution, with its bailiff and 
common seal; and a few miles farther 
along the north road stands Boughton, 
famous for its fair, and for its green, on 
which the fair is held, beginning on Mid- 
summer Day. “The first day for wooden 
ware; the second day the neighbouring 
families of distinction breakfast in the tea- 
booth and mingle in the rustic holiday ; the 
last day is for horses and cattle.” Where 
are the families of distinction which join 
in such popular rejoicings in these days ? 

And here we are on the way to Naseby 
field, which lies a few miles to the west- 
ward of road and railway ; in the midst of 
a country of rolling hills and fine pastures, 
with villages scattered here and there— 
more populous, perhaps, in the seventeenth 
century than now, for the district was once 
noted for its woollen manufactures, and 
colonies of weavers clustered under the 
village spires ; but the industry has now 
almost vanished from the soil; and here is 
Naseby described by a master’s hand : 

“The old hamlet of Naseby stands yet 
on its hill-top, very much as it did in 
Saxon days. A peaceable old hamlet of 
some eight hundred souls; clay cottages 
for labourers, but neatly thatched and 
swept ; smith’s shop, saddler’s shop, beer- 
shop, all in order, forming a kind of square 
which leads off southwards in two long 
streets ; the old church, with its graves, 
stands in the centre, the truncated spire 
finishing itself with a strange old ball, held 
up by rods; a hollow copper ball, which 





came from Boulogne in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, which has, like Hudibras’s breeches, 
been at the siege of Bullen.” 

King Charles had marched a day or twobe- 
fore from Leicester, and might have thought 
ominously, or perhaps hopefully, of another 
King who from the same town had sallied 
forth to set his crown upon a die, and had 
perished at Bosworth, in the centre of his 
land. Nor far from the centre was the 
wide plateau about Naseby, the land lying 
in great common fields, in places hardly 
reclaimed from the forest. Charles may 
have had some notion of striking at the 
Parliamentary levies from the south before 
Cromwell’s cavalry had joined them-; but, 
if so, he was too late, and, as the armies 
swept into position, the trumpets of the 
Ironsides rang out with boding clearness. 

The King’s forces were in difficulties from 
the first; badly-marshalled on broken, 
bushy ground, among the boggy places 
where the streams of the Nen and the 
Welland first appear as springs and run- 
lets. But Rupert on the right, free from 
all these embarrassments, and fighting for 
his own hand as usual, launched his Cava- 
liers recklessly against the left wing of the 
enemy, and riding through them, his men 
fell upon the baggage-waggons and artillery 
train, and began to plunder. Meantime, 
Cromwell, on the other wing, sweeping 
away the scattered bands which opposed 
him, wheeled round upon the main body of 
infantry in the centre of the King’s position, 
many of whom, thinking the day was irre- 
trievably lost, threw down their arms and 
surrendered. And with that the King’s 
army broke up altogether and fled, so that 
Rupert, gathering his men together, found 
that all was lost, and had nothing to do 
but to gallop after the rest. 

And then, as Cromwell writes to the 
Speaker : “ We pursued the enemy from 
three miles short of Harborough to nine 
beyond, even to the sight of Leicester. 
whither the King fled.” But the King stayed 
only a few hours at Leicester, “and rode 
on that same night to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
which he reached at daybreak — poor 
wearied King!—and then swiftly west- 
ward, to Wales, to Raglan Castle, to this 
place and that, in the hope of raising some 
force, and coming to fight again, which, 
however, he could never do.” 

In the King’s hasty flight, he abandoned 
his private coach with his cabinet of letters 
in cipher, which were captured by the 
enemy—a stroke which eventually proved 
fatal to the King, for the letters were 
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deciphered, and those who read them could 
divine the secret heart of the King, and 
how little trust could be reposed in his 
promises, 

Other less important battlefields may 
claim some attention. Thus, returning to 
Northampton, just beyond its limits to the 
southward lies the park of Delapré Abbey, 
in a corner of which stands a cross, origi- 
nally placed there in memory of the fact 
that there rested the body of Queen 
Eleanor, conducted by Edward the First in 
solemn march from Lincoln to West- 
minster. But this cross may also remind 
us of those slain at the battle of Northamp- 
ton, so-called, but actually fought on 
Hardingstone Field, close by, for many of 
the slain were buried in the cemetery of 
the convent, by the care of the pious nuns, 
where now are lawns and pleasure-grounds 
about the modern house. Here one of the 
many unfortunate Dukes of Buckingham 
was killed, and Henry the Sixth was taken 
prisoner. Another battle of the ‘“ Roses” 
series was fought at Edgecott, near the 
Oxfordshire border, thus described in our 
old county history : 

“ A great battayle fought in the tyme of 
Edward the Fourth in the yeare of Christe 
1468 ”—really in 1469—betweene the 
Welchmen and the Northern men, where 
Sir Henry Nevell, sonne to the Lord 
Latymer, was slayne, and of the Welchmen 
five thousand. Theare are three little hills 
about this place, standing, as it weare, in 
a tryangle, wheare the battle was fought.” 

The historian does not seem clear on 
which side were which, and probably the 
greater part of those slain fell in equal 
ignorance of the cause for which they were 
fighting. The northern men had been 
generally Yorkists, and the Welshmen 
Lancastrians, but on this occasion the parts 
were changed. For, in truth, this battle 
was rather one between two great families, 
the Neviles, with their long descended in- 
heritance of nearly half England, and the 
Widvilles, but lately risen from the ranks 
of the country gentry, but who, since the 
daughter of the. house had become Queen 
of England, had been putting together lands 
and lordships, and acquiring powerful con- 
nections in a way that threatened to make 
them the rivals and conquerors of the proud 
house of Warwick. 

And thus, when the Welshmen were 
defeated by the sturdy men of the north, 
who were fighting, no doubt, in the interest 
of the Kingmaker and his son-in-law, the 
Duke of Clarence—when the Welsh 





were defeated, and their leader, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, whose wife 
was a Widville, put cruelly to death, a 
rush was made for the Widvilles them- 
selves, whose chief seat was at Grafton, in 
this same county, and the father of the 
Queen and one of her brothers were hurried 
to Northampton as prisoners, and there 
executed, without any but a drum-head 
trial. 

The little village of Grafton Regis, which 
now gives the title of Duke to the 
Fitzroys, long before their time had been 
the manor of the Widvilles, obscure country 
knights, as has been told, till one Sir 
Richard, the handsomest knight of his 
time, it is said, was serving in France, 
during the minority of Henry the Sixth, 
in the train of the regent, Bedford. On 
the death of his patron it fell to his lot to 
escort the young widow of the tough old 
Duke, herself a Princess of the house of 
Luxembourg, back to England. On the 
way the fair young widow fell in love with 
the handsome young knight, and a secret 
marriage followed, which was only avowed 
when the presence of sundry little cherubs, 
the duchess’s children, rendered the avowal 
necessary. One of these children, Elizabeth, 
inheriting the beauty of her father and the 
pride of her mother, was much sought 
after by the young knights of the period, 
and married at last the heir of the Greys 
of Groby, a sufficiently wealthy and dis- 
tinguished family. And this Sir John Grey 
was wounded to death in fighting for the 
house of Lancaster. So far Widvilles and 
Greys were thorough-going partisans of the 
Red Rose, and in the downfall of the cause 
the spoils went to the victors, and the dower 
of Elizabeth Widville, with the possessions 
from which it issued, was swept up into the 
sack of the new King. 

How Elizabeth appealed personally to 
the monarch’s clemency, and how the King 
fell in love at first sight with the suitor, is 
told in Shakespeare’s Henry the Sixth, Part 
Third; but local tradition places the 
scene, not as Shakespeare, “ London: A 
Room in the Palace,” but under the green- 
wood tree, beneath a royal oak, which 
stretched its arms over the forest way 
between Grafton and Whittlebury Forest, 
not far from where the by-way crosses 
ancient Watling Street, where a venerable 
hollow oak was, within recent date, 
pointed out as the scene of the interview. 

From this point we may follow ancient 
Watling Street in its course right across the 
county, which it enters near Potterspury, 
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a tract of clayey land lying between 
the two great forests of Whittlebury and 
Salcey. And Potterspury, as the name 
denotes, was formerly colonised by a band 
of working potters, who, squatting on the 
borders of the forest, and still within 
reach of the great highway, supplied the 
country round with rude earthenware 
porringers, crocks, and rough cooking- 
utensils, of which probably few, if any, 
specimens remain. 

If we follow Watling Street, we shall 
find the way long and dull at times, 
but full of archaic interest. There is 
Towcester, a military station of old times, 
where once the Roman legionaries halted 
on their march. Then there is Daventry, 
which was also a Roman station, with 
grand earthworks and entrenchments in 
the neighbourhood which probably are of 
pre-Roman date, suchas the Daneshill, some 
two miles in circuit, a fit refuge for a whole 
tribe with their waggons and their cattle. 
Then there are the remains of walls and 
foundations close by, called Burnt Walls, 
which may be the site of the Roman station. 
At Farthingstone, too, to the southward, 
exist curious ruins and earthworks, which 
some have conjectured to be the remains 
of one of the Ethelfieda’s castles erected 
to curb the Danish settlements beyond, 
while some have seen in these lines the 
work of Roman hands, and have attributed 
them to Publius Ostorius, who, it is said, 
drew a line of forts between the Nen and 
the Avon to protect that southern half of 
Britain which then paid tribute to Cesar. 

Among these relics of ancient wars, we 
come to the modern military station of 
Weedon Bec—the qualifying Bec recalling 
the existence of a religious house connected 
with the grand Abbey of Bec Hellouin in 
Normandy, which itself, by a curious coin- 
cidence, has got into military hands, and 
supplies cavalry remounts for the French 
army. This Weedon of ours was some 
years ago considered the central hub of 
old England in the way of military pre- 
paration, and store-houses and depdts were 
established all about; but of late years other 
notions have held sway, and Weedon has 
lost a good deal of its military importance. 

Then there is Newham close by, in its 
deep valley, with its ancient tower where 
Thomas Randolph was born—one of the 
minor poets of the Shakespearean age, of 
whom we may have glimpses as a Cam- 
bridge scholar haunting London taverns in 
his threadbare gown, and tagging verses 
as his share of the reckoning. Over a 





tankard looms the jovial visage of rare old 
Ben, who hails the young truant as “ My 
son Randolph,” one of the most pregnant 
young wits of the time, but ere long a 
victim to the loose life which young wits 
affected at the period, or perhaps to the 
hardships of poverty : 

What lands had Randolph or Great Ben 

That plow’d much paper with his pen ! 

But it is pleasant to find that Randolph, 
if landless himself, found an asylum among 
the Northamptonshire squires, and when 
he could no longer drink or rhyme, he 
was handsomely buried and provided with 
a laudatory monument by Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the nephew and heir of Elizabeth’s 
Lord Keeper. 

The Hattons, indeed, had been long 
conected with Northamptonshire, and 
Holdenby, or Holdenby House, a fine 
Elizabethan mansion, was built by the 
Lord Keeper described by Gray : 


His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 

Mov’d the stout heart of England’s queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

This same house fell to the Crown after 
the Lord Keeper’s death, and was frequently 
occupied by King Charles the First. Here 
it was that he was detained in honourable 
captivity by the Parliament after the Scots 
had sold him to his enemies. And hither 
came Cornet Joyce, with a troop of horse, 
as an emissary from Cromwell and the 
army, to bring away the King into their 
power. 

A large area of the county of North- 
ampton was at the time of the Conquest 
forest-land, and the great forest of Rocking- 
ham in the north was separated from 
similar forests on the southern border by 
only a narrow slip of fertile cultivated land. 
Here and there, where veins of ironstone 
cropped up to the surface, small colonies 
of ironworkers established themselves, and 
this industry was encouraged by the 
Conqueror, who probably introduced some 
Norman settlers from the ironworks on the 
banks of the Rille; and here, as in 
Rutlandshire, gave his Earl-Marshal sundry 
manors in the county, the tenure of which 
was to provide his men with horseshoes ; 
and from this settlement we get the name 
of Higham Ferrers, a small town near the 
Bedfordshire border. 

It seems, too, that the Conqueror had in 
view the safety of these iron settlements 
when he built his strong castle of Rocking- 
ham, which commands the river Welland 
and the borders of the Danelagh. The 
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grand gateway of this castle still remains 
in witness of its former magnificence. 
when this secluded village was the seat 
of Court and Council. The famous assembly 
of Rockingham summoned to settle the 
difference between Anselm the Archbishop 
and the Red King, will be familiar to those 
who have read Mr. Freeman’s history of 
the reign. The castle is thus described : 

“On a height just within the borders of 
Northamptonshire, looking across the valley 
of the Welland to the Danish land to the 
north, the Englishman, Bofig, had in King 
Edward’s days held sac and soc in his lord- 
ship of Rockingham. In the havoc of 
William’s invasion, the home of Bofig 
became waste, and on that waste spot 
William ordered a castle to be built... . 
The mound of Bofig is yoked on to a series 
of buildings from the thirteenth century 
to the sixteenth, but we can still trace 
the lines of the walls and ditches which 
the Conqueror or his successors added. 
The site is a lordly one.... When 
the forest was still a forest in every 
sense of the word, the castle of Rocking- 
ham, one of the wilder retreats of English 
kingship, must have been at once lonelier 
and busier than now.” 

On the border of the forest lies Gedding- 
ton, where stands the most perfect existing 
Eleanor Cross. That a halt was here made 
in the funeral-march was probably due to 
the existence of a royal house or hunting- 
lodge, which stood upon a field now called 
Castle Close—a house which appears in 
history for a moment in 1188, when a 
Parliament was held to raise money for the 
crusades, shortly before the death of Henry 
the Second. 

In the bosom of the ancient forest on 
the slopes looking down on the Welland, 
is another ancient site, Fineshade, once 
Castle Hymel, which has a fine legendary 
Arthurian touch about it, but demolished 
as long ago as the reign of King John. 
Within the moat a priory was built, 
which took the name of Fineshade Abbey, 
and the priory in its turn gave place to the 
mansion which now occupies the site, while 
not far off is Cliff Regis, or King’s Cliff, 
where tradition has placed a hunting-lodge 
of King John; while following the banks 
of the stream that flows towards the Nen, 
we shall come to historic Fotheringhay. 

The shame and remorse that moved the 
sluggish heart of our first Stuart king when 
he thought on the unhappy fate of his 
mother, and his own virtual acquiescence 
therein, seems to have moved King James 





to suppress all that might recall the cir- 
cumstances of Mary’s execution. Thus 
Fotheringhay Castle was levelled to the 
ground, and there is nothing left to 
ive local colouring to our attempts to 
realise that tragic scene, when before grave 
lords and weeping women, the execu- 
tioner held up the once lovely head of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

The fine old collegiate church of Fother- 
inghay contains two royal tombs—of two 
Dukes of York. The first was killed at 
Agincourt, and his death is described in 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth ; the other 
was Richard of the White Rose, whose 
head was fixed over York gates, and whose 
body was first buried at Pontefract, and 
then brought here, at the instance of his 
wife, Cicely, who lies beside him. The 
magnificent altar-tombs which once 
adorned this burial-place of the Planta- 
genets have vanished with the ancient 
chancel. The existing monuments were 
erected by order of Queen Elizabeth. It 
may be remembered, too, that here at 
Fotheringhay is the birthplace of Richard 
the Third. 

The neighbouring town of Oundle, 
higher up the river Nen, is noted for its 
fine grammar - school, founded in the 
sixteenth century, by a citizen of London, 
Sir W. Laxton, Lord Mayor, who gave the 
management of it to the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, in whose hands it still remains, and 
who have recently rebuilt and enlarged the 
schools, There is also a bluecoat-school, as 
well as sundry almshouses of ancient date, 
while all around is a beautiful tract of 
country, finely ornamented with woods 
and water, abounding in the pleasant 
mansions of nobles and squires. 

The whole county, indeed, is thickly 
studded with mansions and seats, and is 
described by one of its earliest historians 
as “worthy to be termed the Herrald’s 
garlen, wherein they may gather such 
varieties of coates as in some degree or 
other matche all their coates in England.” 

The same author also gives a glowing 
account of the other advantages of the 
county. ‘For Hawkinge both on land 
and River it will hardly be matched. 
Game of all sorts too delighte the noble 
mynde,” which was then thought to be 
synonymous with the mind of a noble. 
But our author is not unmindful of the 
general public, and recommends to them 
his favourite county thus: “ The countrie 
most comfortable for travaylers not only in 
regard of the open prospects which are so 
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delightful to wayfaringe men, but also in 
regard of plentie of Townes, parishes, and 
villages. In this shire a Travyller may in 
the highwaies as he commonly travelleth 
number in some places twenty, at some 
stations thirty or more parishe churches. 
And so much the rather for that the most 
parte of the steeples in all that countrie 
are carried very high with a kind of spire 
like unto a Pyramys.” 

Just as at the southern end of the county 
Watling Street forms a dividing-line, so 
does another ancient road, British and 
Roman, cut off a slice in the northern part, 
where the county begins to show signs of 
the fen-district near at hand. For Ermin 
Street, here, strikes across the county—a 
highway that begins in Gracechurch Street 
and Bishopsgate, and traverses the country 
in its sternly Roman fashion, as if laid out 
with a straight ruler, pointing directly for 
Lincoln. There is a small Roman station 
near where the road crosses the Nen at 
Castor, while, farther north, it passes through 
Burghley Park, a fine old Tudor mansion, 
built by the wily Cecil, Elizabeth’s Lord 
Treasurer, and now occupied by his 
descendant, the Marquis of Exeter. 

In this corner of the county lies 
Peterborough, the ancient Medehamsted, 
the foundation of whose abbey dates from 
early Saxon times. The original founder 
was Peada, the son of the cruel Penda, 
the heathen king of Mercia, and the records 
of the subsequent history of the abbey 
might fill bulky volumes. The present 
cathedral, in its west front, surpasses, 
perhaps, any known example, but the rest 
of the structure is hardly so fortunate, and 
its central tower has just been pulled down, 
and is in course of reconstruction. Thevene- 
rable abbey-church owes its preservation, 
through the storms of the Reformation, to 
having been chosen as the bishop’s seat of 
the new diocese of Peterborough, and its 
last abbot became its first bishop. While 
the church was still an abbey-church, the 
body of the discrowned queen of England 
—Katharine, the divorced wife of Henry 
the Kighth—was brought here for inter- 
ment, and, later on, the body of another 
uncrowned queen—Mary of Scots—found 
a temporary resting-place within its walls. 

Seven miles north of Peterborough, 
at Norborough, an ancient Saxon settle- 
ment mentioned in the Chronicle—the 
Saxon Chronicle, that is—stands a farm- 
house, the remnant of a large and curious 
manor-house ; and this was the death-place 
of a woman who had been the mate of one 





greater than a king. For here was the 
ancient residence of the Claypoles, one of 
whom—John—had married Oliver Crom- 
well’s daughter; and here died the widow 
of the Lord Protector, having passed her 
last years in quiet retirement—here, on the 
verge of Cromwell’s fen-country, where she 
was regarded, no doubt, with a good deal 
of silent reverence. Otherwise, this ex- 
protectress was not by any means a fanatic 
Cromwellite, nor had she ever risen to the 
height of her fortunes, but had remained 
ever a plain country dame, who had 
certainly had greatness thrust upon her, but 
who had always doubted its permanence. 
To return to Ermin Street, which, as 
has been said, crossed the Nen near Castor, 
probably by some Roman bridge which has 
disappeared in the course of the dark 
ages. The older British road diverged 
at a point farther south in Huntingdon, 
and entered the county by a ford, which 
bears the name of Wansford—a village 


-noted to this day as a junction-point of 


highways, and one of the pleasantest 
villages in England, it is said, with five 
capital roads branching from it, the direc- 
tion-posts on which point respectively to 
London, Scotland, Northampton, Leicester, 
and Peterborough. A long bridge of some 
antiquity has rendered needless the ancient 
ford, and the village is thus sometimes 
called Wansford Brig, and oftener Wans- 
ford in England, from an old story of a 
flood in these parts, when a farmer’s man 
was carried off asleep on a haycock, and 
awaking in some unknown part, and ques- 
tioned a3 to where he came from, replied, 
“ Wansford in England,” a story which 
Drunken Barnaby has given us in Latin 
verse, and in the following English rhyme : 

On a haycock sleeping soundly, 

Th’ river rose and took me roundly 

Down the current ; people cried. 

Sleeping down the stream I hy’d, 


“Where away,” quoth they, ‘ from Greenland?” 
No, from Wansford Brigs in England. 





IN COMING HOURS. 


In coming hours, when all we say 
Makes fulness of our bliss to-day 
Has faded, as from summer sky 
The sunset glories slowly die, 
From gold and rose to dreary grey, 


And I must learn as best I may 

To watch it, as it fades away ; 

I think I will not moan or cry 
In coming hours, 


I think I will not utter ‘‘ nay,” 
Knowing that all things must decay ; 
Nor even weep, or question why ; 
But o'er our dead dream, tenderly, 
For blessings for my darling pray, 

In coming hours, 
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THE QUEEN OF THE MHEILLEA. 
A STORY, 


Ir was a fine autumn afternoon; the 
sunlight streaming through a trellis-work 
of grey clouds, and a soft breeze making 
the poppies only toss their scarlet heads 
more saucily as it went whispering by. 

In the midst of an undulating country, 
situated between a range of rugged moun- 
tains and the sea, which had woven a 
fringe of gulleys along the rocky coast, 
were several chains of low hills. Their 
gentle curves, all running in the same 
direction, showed that they had been 
formed in the bed of some prehistoric 
ocean ; but they were now covered with 
cornlands and meadows, separated from 
one another chiefly by dykes crowned 
with yellow gorse, among which grew many 
a purple foxglove. 

The nearest of these hills contained 
only one field, where an excellent crop of 
corn had lately waved. At its base ran 
a pretty little rivulet, which, after turning 
a mill and passing under an avenue of 
alders close by the side of a picturesque 
old ruin, arrived here to linger among 
mossy beds of forget-me-nots, and then to 
wind merrily down to the sea, A large 
number of buildings were studded about 
the distant slopes ; here, a village nestled 
among the trees ; there, a row of labourers’ 
cottages faced a comfortable farmhouse, 
with its barns and cattle-sheds; and 
yonder, where the gulls were hovering in 
the air, rose the grey walls of a sleepy 
little fishing-town. 

Part of the corn had already been 
carried, but some was standing about in 
stooks, each containing twelve sheaves 
arranged in the Manx style—a solid square 
of nine upright sheaves as a foundation, 
then two laid on the top of that, and 
lastly, one on the top of all. A small 
strip near the rivulet was still uncut. The 
linnets were making merry in the hedge- 
rows, but the landrail’s harsh notes were 
growing more uneasy as the sound of the 
scythes drew nearer its retreat. Now and 
again the reapers stopped to indulge in 
wild shouts as a rabbit scampered off, 
evidently thinking that the crop-eared 
sheepdog in attendance was very unpleasant 
company. 

As the deg was returning from one of 
these expeditions, looking greatly ashamed 
of his want of success, there approached 
an elderly man with reddish hair, an 
irritable cast of features, and a pompous 





strut. In some mysterious way, Mr. Daniel 
Cosnahan contrived to support a large 
amount of dignity on a very small office, 
for he was merely the parish sumner. It 
has recently been suggested that a chicken, 
on emerging from its shell, pecks straight 
at a grain of corn because it remembers 
its mother having done so. On the same 
principle, I would suggest that the crop- 
eared sheepdog gave the sumner a wide 
berth because he had inherited a memory 
of that officer’s functions in times past. 
At any rate, he slunk off to a heap of 
coats, and lay down, entrenched among 
several cans and mugs. 

In the field, also, were a number of 
brightly - clad women, who had _ been 
engaged inbinding and gleaning, and who 
were gathered around the Queen of the 
Mheillea, or Harvest Home. And a very 
pretty queen Esther made, with her 
merry sunburnt face, rosy cheeks, mis- 
chievous blue eyes, and flaxen hair. She 
was sitting on the ground plaiting corn- 
stalks into a figure as much like that of a 
human being as possible, while her subjects 
were giving her playful advice. 

In this none was more assiduous than 
John Taylor, a tall, well-built, good-looking 
young man, who was standing before her, 
leaning on his scythe, his bare arms as 
brown as his face, and his muscles as hard 
as iron. His strength and skill in the 
harvest-field had won the approbation of 
even cautious old Billy Fargher, and the 
jaunty set of his cap showed that he was 
well aware of his powers. 

He had long been anxious to ‘“ keep 
company” with Esther, and, now that she 
had been elected Queen of the Mheillea, 
thought more of her smiles than ever. 
But, notwithstanding a liking for his 
attentions, she hesitated to commit her- 
self to an admirer who was not of her 
own people, at least while there were 
plenty of eligible suitors about—Dick 
Vondy, for instance, the fine young fellow 
nodding at her from his station among the 
corn. 

Esther held up her straw-doll and 
laughed. 

“That'll do nicely,” declared John, eager 
to recall her notice to himself. 

“Oh, but wait, though,” she answered, 
till she’s got. ribbons, an’ flowers, an’ all. 
You're in too much of a hurry to admire 
her, John.” 

But the approach of the sumner put an 
end to both talking and work. All turned 
round to watch him. With a grand sweep 
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of the hand, he gave the customary greet- 
ing to the reapers : 

“Dy bishee Jee shiu!” * 

“‘ An’ is it the Boandey Voddey thou’rt 
after, Master Cosnahan?” drawled old 
Billy Fargher, twisting up his bent head 
and staring very much like a parrot. 

“Yes, William Fargher, that is my 
business.” 

* Aw, well, the Dhooney Moar + is away 
for a while, but——” 

“His presence is unnecessary,” declared 
the pompous sumner, selecting the three 
longest stalks he could find. When he 
had tied them into a band, he proceeded to 
collect inside it as much corn as it would 
hold, due allowance being made for the 
knots, 

The Boandey Voddey, or Dog Sheaf, 
was the sumner’s duty of corn, paid by 
every farmer, and the work that he once 
had to perform for it, was calling within 
the church “all such things as he is 
requested of the parish, that is gone or 
lost,” and standing ‘at the chancell-door 
at time of service to whip and beat all the 
doggs.” The duty is usually paid in 
money nowadays, but when the sumner 
has demanded it in kind, he has always 
been upheld by the court. 

While the others watched him in curious 
silence, a grin was gradually broadening 
on John’s face. The rustic swain feels 
under the painful necessity of being in- 
cessantly funny, while his opportunities 
and powers in this direction are so limited 
as to make his joke a peculiarly laborious 
proceeding. John, however, thought that 
he saw a capital chance of showing off 
before Esther, and putting Dick Vondy 
altogether in the shade. 

He stepped forward on tiptoe until he 
arrived close behind the sumner, who was 
bending over his sheaf. Then he cautiously 
advanced the point of his scythe, cut the 
band, and, turning sharply, stood grinning 
at the sky with his mouth open and his 
unoccupied hand rubbing his chin—the 
very picture of innocence, as he thought. 

There was a general laugh as the sheaf 
fell to the ground and mingled with the 
corn lying there. But faces became grave 
when the sumner turned upon the culprit 
and angrily exclaimed : 

“May a stone of the church be found in 
thy dwelling, John Taylor.” 

This—perhaps the heaviest curse that 





. May God prosper you ! 
Big Man ; here, farmer. 





could be laid upon a Manxman—had little 
weight with an Englishman like John, 
who had not thoroughly imbibed the 
insular superstitions. Besides, he now 
found himself in a position in which it was 
imperative to keep up appearances, for 
Esther, and indeed everyone else, was 
staring at him. So he wheeled round, and 
replied with an uneasy laugh : 

“ A dozen, if you like, Mr. Cosnahan.” 

“One will be sufficient, my man,” said 
the sumner, choosing some fresh stalks. 

“Then one shall be in my house this 
very night.” 

“Hold thy tongue, man,” remonstrated 
old Billy Fargher good-naturedly. ‘It 
may be a fine thing for a sprat to run ona 
hook as is baited for a mackerel, but I 
reckon it’s sorry enough afterwards it 
didn’t leave it alone. An’ it'll be better 
for thee, John, to draw in thy horns.” 

John laughed scornfully, saying : 

“You ought to go for a schoolmaster, 
Billy, only you won't do much good 
lecturing me at all. What I’ve said, I’ve 
said and mean to stick to, so there’s an 
end on it.” 

“It’s easy talkin’ while the sun is 
shinin’,” put in Dick Vondy, who naturally 
was not displeased at the chance of driving 
his rival into a corner; ‘‘ but wait till the 
darkness comes, if the oul’ fellow gets a 
grip o’ you then, there'll be a change in 
your note, I’ll warrant.” 

“There will—will there ? We'll see.” 

“ Aw, I know thou’rt as owdacious as a 

white stone,” drawled Billy Fargher, pre- 
paring to sharpen his scythe ; “ an’ thou’rt 
a mortal good han’ at playin’ fodjeeaght,* 
too; but if there’s any truth in the things 
I hear tell on, I’m not so very sure that 
the fac’s don’t belie thee—sometimes, any- 
way.” 
“ John,” cried Esther, anxious to ter- 
minate a scene in which one of her 
admirers was playing an unsatisfactory 
part, “ come here, Il want you.” 

He cast a withering glance at Billy and 
the sumner, and then obeyed the command, 
stopping once on the way to look round as 
if about to hurl back a last retort, but 
changing his mind at a mute appeal from 
Esther. He could not resist her pretty 
pleading face, and as he knelt by her side, 
began to smile. 

* Billy’s a reg’lar old noodle !” he said in 
self-defence; “and as for the sumner, 
that”—a snap of the fingers—“for him 





* Drawing the long bow. 
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and his words. I don’t care—— But what’s 
the use of talking? Can I help you, 
Esther ?” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and said: 

‘* But surely you'll never be so foolish— 
aye, an’ wicked, too, as to do what you 
spoke of You'll never have a day’s luck 
afterwards, an’ I, for one, will be afraid to 
come near you.” 

He hesitated for a moment, looking at 
her wistfully, but a laugh from Dick 
Vondy determined him. 

“T’m sorry to hear that, Esther,” he 
said, “for I’ve passed my word, and I 
can’t go back from it.” 

The women around regarded him as a 
doomed man. They were staring at him 
with almost as much awe as if he had been 
going to the scaffold, and this close obser- 
vation rendered him too uncomfortable to 
attempt to set himself right with Esther, 
whose vanity was not a little piqued at his 
obstinacy. He was unwilling to leave her, 
and yet, in the presence of these spectators, 
he could not speak as he would have wished; 
so he knelt there, silently watching her 
putting the finishing-touches to her task. 

The Manx rustics are convinced that 
anyone who tampers with a ruined church 
will assuredly come to a bad end; a very 
foolish conviction, if you will; but, founded 
on a veneration for the place where their 
fathers worshipped, it surely has its ad- 
mirable qualities. Hence it is that the 
island still contains so many ancient ruins, 
some of which are supposed to date back to 
the fifth century, when Germanus, the first 
Bishop of Man, and indeed in the British 
Isles, built no fewer than one hundred and 
ninety-three churches, all extremely small.* 
No Manxman would venture to lay a 
finger on them ; it would, in his opinion, 
be a reckless and abandoned thing to do. 
Hence the feclings with which John was 
regarded by his companions in the harvest- 
field. Although he himself was not quite 
free from fear as to the consequences of his 
proposed act, this very fear only spurred 
him more resolutely forward, for it gave 





* Bede puts the population at three hundred 
families in his day, which would give nearly two 
churches to three families. This is corroborated by 
their size. Chibber Vondey, near Granaby, is 
eight feet by four and a half feet, equal to thirty- 
six square feet. This would accommedate about 
seven persons. Besides, the style of architecture 
is the ‘‘herring-bone,” and the stones employed 
show no trace of a tool. So, on all points, the 
tradition embodied in old ballad seems well- 
founded. And here let me again acknowledge my 
indebtedness for many of my data to the valuable 
series of works issued by the Manx Society. 





Billy Fargher’s scepticism something to 
take hold of. 

Shortly after the sumner’s departure, the 
last sheaf was cut, and the reapers gathered 
round their queen. She had finished 
her straw figure, which was now decked 
with poppies, and cornflowers, and ribbons. 
It was beautiful, they all declared, as she 
laughingly held it up for inspection. Carry- 
ing it in her arms, she led the way across 
the field, John walking rather in advance of 
the others with a can and several mugs. 
He talked loudly, and tried to look as if he 
had not a care in the whole world, but in 
this deportment was rather hindered by 
Dick Vondy’s sly glances and Billy 
Fargher’s silent disdain. 

When the party gained the top of the 
hill, a round of cheers proclaimed the 
Harvest Home, and the ceremony was 
completed by the drinking of jough, plenti- 
fully sprinkled with black pepper, to give 
it a flavour, or, as Billy said, “to make it 
take a houl’ o’ thy throat, boy.” 

In the evening there was a supper in a 
large barn. The table consisted of a number 
of boards supported on barrels, and covered 
with a cloth of homespun linen. It was 
lighted by candles, which were also affixed 
to the walls by means of tin holders. There 
was an abundance of excellent joints and 
vegetables, and in the centre stood a row 
of jugs filled with foaming jough. The 
Dhooney Moar himself presided, his 
energies being concentrated upon the 
carving of a huge round of beef, which was 
continually menaced by empty platters. 
The Queen of the Mheillea, looking very 
pretty in a pink dress, with a bunch of 
blue forget-me-nots at her throat, sat at 
the other end. Dick Vondy was on her 
right hand, facing John, who seemed 
scarcely happy, though he laughed more 
than usual. Indeed there was no lack of 
noise and merriment until the time came 
for proposing toasts, when those who had 
to speak began to exhibit symptoms of 
distress, gazing blankly for inspiration 
at every object in turn. 

It may seem curious that at a harvest- 
home supper the toast that received the 
most enthusiastic rapping should have 
been, “ Life to man and death to fish.” 
But a glance at the men’s faces, hands, and 
dress was enough to show that they 
belonged as much to the sea as to the land. 
In fact, the prosperity of the Manx peasant 
so greatly depends upon the success of the 
season’s fishing that “No herring, no 
wedding,” has passed into a proverb. 
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There was yet another toast—a toast 
dear to all Manxmen, but especially to 
those living in a far country, whether it be 
in the Australian bush, or in the crowded 
cities of the States. The sights and sounds 
around them may be strange, but when 
the wonderful bond of sympathy draws 
them together in their distant homes, faces 
brighten and hand grips hand, and there 
rises in every mind a host of loving 
memories at the words, “Ellan Vannin 
Veg Veen.”* The glass is set down empty ; 
there is a solemn silence ; the eyes of each 
are averted from his neighbour’s—they are 
too dim. It was different with these rustics, 
who drank with cheers and laughter, until 
the candles flickered to the verge of going 
out. They, you see, were safe in their 
island home. 

“Well, Billy, how’ve you been gettin’ 
on?” asked Dick Vondy of his neigh- 
bour. 

“Aw, middlin’, boy — just middlin’,” 
replied Billy, who had stowed away a very 
surprising supper. Then he twisted up 
his gnarled features, and whispered : “Is 
that stupid fellow John goin’ for to play 
the mischief this night, dost thou know ?” 

“T can’t say for that at all. He’s been 
cruisin’ around with a face as bold as a 
weasel, but maybe he’ll draw back when it 
comes to the push.” 

“John’s uncommon stubborn, though. 
When he’s got houl’ of a notion, he’s like 
a lobster with his head in the cleave—he 
can’t draw back again, so he must go for- 
ward, though the pot’s on the fire ready 
waitin’ to boil him.” 

“John,” said Esther, determined to 
make one more attempt to dissuade him 
from his adventure—she was as loth as 
any fashionable lady to part with an 
admirer, “remember, I’ve warned you 
what'll happen. A fine thing, pretendin’ 
to care about me, comin’ here with your 
soft words, an’ then runnin’ off to do the 
very thing I don’t wish you to do, an’ 
bringin’ harm to yourself, an’ maybe others ! 
I won’t dance with you once, so there! 
Just go and please yourself. Dick,” added 
this forward young maiden with a coquettish 
smile, “don’t forget I’m goin’ to have the 
first dance with you.” 

** Well, Esther,” said John in an under- 
tone, “if you're so set against it as all 
that——” 

“Hallo! you're gettin’ afraid already,” 
interrupted Dick slyly. 


* The dear little Isle of Man. 





“Ts this thing true that I hear about 
you, John?” demanded the Dhooney Moar 
from the far end of the table. 

Every eye was turned upon the unfor- 
tunate young man, who had long since 
repented of his foolish boast. His face 
was aglow with colour as he glanced round 
defiantly, and then began to play with his 
knife. It was an awkward silence for him, 
and Billy Fargher’s drawling tones only 
made matters worse. 

“‘ Maybe, John, thou hast thought better 
of it,” he said with a good-natured grin. 
“Thou would’st fain be numbered with the 
flock, but thy bleat is the bleat of the 
goat.” 

John sprang excitedly to his feet. 

“ Nay,” he cried, with an angry thump 
of his fist on the table, “but I haven’t 
thought better of it. If you're afraid of 
doing a thing yourself, Billy, that’s no 
reason why other people are. I'll go this 
very minute.” 

 Hasy, John, easy,” said the old fellow. 
“There's time enough with the whole 
night before thee, and some o’ the lasses’ll 
be hankerin’ after a dance with a strappin’ 
lad like thee.” 

While John was still hesitating, there 
was a general move to clear the room. 
The table was soon dismantled, and when 
the things had been placed out of harm’s 
way, the men, who had clustered in one 
corner, trickled diffidently in twos and 
threes to seek their partners, who had 
clustered in another. 

Among the company was a black fiddler 
with white hair, which caused him to look 
as if a singularly stupid mistake had been 
made in colouring him. Seated on a barrel 
at the bottom of the room, he was a very 
striking object even in the dim candle-light. 
After a little preliminary scraping, he 
struck up “The White and the Grey,” the 
air with which it was once customary ‘‘ to 
fetche” couples about to be married, “ to 
the churche, playnge sweetlye afore them,” 
and afterwards “gentillye bringe them 
home agayne with back-pipe.” Then com- 
menced a real old country dance, very 
popular in England during the reign of 
Charles the Second, and now, perhaps, 
lingering only in the Isle of Man. 

The smiles and laughter of the young 
people as the bright dresses of the women 
wove curious patterns with the dark-blue 
coats of the men ; the excited stamping of 
feet which punctuated every fresh depar- 
ture; the expression of thorough enjoy- 
ment on the weather-worn faces of the 
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elders, looking on with an intense interest 
that would not allow them to miss a 
single movement; the ebony countenance 
of the white-headed fiddler shining from a 
galaxy of candles—all combined to form a 
very effective picture of rustic happiness. 

One person alone looked ill at ease, 
and that was John Taylor. He stood near 
the door, fidgeting with his hat and feeling 
that nothing would give him so much 
satisfaction as to flatten Dick Vondy’s nose. 
Although he did not like to leave the 
scene clear for his rival, he would not ask 
Esther, or indeed anyone else, to dance 
with him. It seemed to him that there 
was a vile conspiracy against his happiness, 
and he accordingly resented it by treating 
them all with sullen indifference. Not 
that they seemed to mind it much—that 
was the vexatious part of the thing—if 
only they had shown a little penitent grief, 
he would readily have forgiven them. But 
there was Esther smiling and laughing as 
if nothing had happened; it was extremely 
exasperating when he felt so miserable ! 
To make matters worse, that irritating old 
fellow, Billy Fargher, kept glancing at him 
in a way that was enough to put anyone 
out of temper. 

At last, John could endure it no longer. 
He put on his hat and rushed out, intend- 
ing to prove that he was as good as his 
word. 

It was a still, warm night, the stars 
shining brightly, but no moon. From the 
range of mountains lowering blackly against 
the northern sky, where “the merry 
dancers”* were treading their mystic 
measures, to the silvery gleam in the south, 
the landscape had a strange beauty which 
only the sea can give. It is not merely 
the beauty of reflected light falling upon 
the clouds and cliffs and filling the air 
with a soft shimmer not unlike the glitter 
of crisp snow, nor the shell-like murmur 
of the distant waves, nor the delicate 
fragrance that puts new life into every 
nerve ; it is a beauty combining all these, 
and others too subtle for words, and 
appealing to every sense, so that he who 
has but one can nevertheless detect its 
presence, There are some animals that 
can feel the neighbourhood of water, and 
it seems sometimes as if man has a similar 
faculty upon which the sea exerts a most 
powerful influence. 

At any rate, John Taylor no sooner 
found himself alone with the grandeur of 





* Northern Lights. 





the night than he was struck by a certain 
sense of incongruity, which he could not 
exactly account for. If it was a ridicu- 
lously small thing that he was about 
to do, he could scarcely be expected to 
acknowledge that—yet he was dimly con- 
scious of the fact. The immensity of the 
starry dome makes one feel his insignifi- 
cance in a way that a single sun can never 
do ; and in the uneducated peasant, unable 
to convert his feelings into reflection, and 
so to relieve the pressure, they invariably 
take the form of a vague superstitious awe, 
which any unusual occurrence crystallises 
into fear of bodily harm. 

John’s first sensation was rather as if he 
had inadvertently stepped into a brisk 
shower-bath ; his resentment cooled down 
with astonishing rapidity, and he began to 
pity himself for having to leave a scene 
where everyone was so happy. He was 
not yet near enough to his act to entertain 
any dread of the consequences; he was 
occupied solely with his present position. 
Finding some relief in the mere act of 
walking, he quickened his pace, and strode 
along, with clenched fists and swinging 
arms, until the bank of the rivulet was 
reached. Here he stopped to look round, 
in order to satisfy himself that there was 
nothing to fear. More than once he had 
fancied he heard strange noises and 
caught sight of shadowy forms. It was an 
uncomfortable idea, but now that he came 
to examine it carefully, he could find 
nothing to justify it. Psha! it was all 
nonsense. 

He resolutely went forward again, and 
soon arrived at the picturesque old ruin 
embedded among trees, which looked grim 
and spectral in the dusky night. 

There was but little remaining of this 
ancient abbey, barely enough, indeed, to 
show what space it had originally covered. 
In one corner there was a crumbling tower, 
attached to a fragment of wall, from which 
the mortar had long since disappeared. It 
was moss-grown and lichen-stained, and 
the interstices between the stones were 
filled with tiny ferns, chiefly hartstongue 
and maidenhair spleenwort. The ground 
around was rough, and sprinkled with 
undergrowth, which made the shadows of 
the ruins assume weird shapes, arresting 
the attention the more forcibly because of 
the intense stillness of the night. 

John approached the spot with a rush, 
for his nerves were getting decidedly shaky. 
It was not fear, he tried to persuade him- 
self; but when one after another had con- 
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fidently stated that some evil would befall 
him if he persisted in his intention, it was 
difficult to forget their words in a moment. 
There were a number of broken branches 
lying about, and when he trod on one it 
snapped with a loud crack—louder, he 
was convinced, than he had ever heard 
before. This never happened without 
giving him a severe shock, which obliged 
him to stand still and reconnoitre. He 
had begun to think that, after all, Billy 
Targher’s sarcasm and Dick Vondy’s 
laughter were preferable to this ordeal. 
John, in fact, had changed his point of 
view, and consequently his opinions; the 
distance between him and his tormentors 
rendered them comparatively pleasant 
beside this present evil. However, as he 
was there, he resolved to finish what he 
had come to do. 

The wall terminated abruptly, the end 
being almost perpendicular, with jagged 
edges and an overhanging block near the top. 
Asthestones varied in size froma mere pebble 
to a large slab, John would have experienced 
no difficulty had he been content with a 
small one; but, curiously enough, he felt 
that the greater the stone he carried off, 
the greater would be his triumph. So he 
selected one of considerable size, which 
gave him more trouble than he had 
anticipated. 

When he had nearly dragged it from its 
place, he was startled to perceive that it 
supported the overhanging block, which 
was even now threatening to give way. 
To loose his hold of the stone would be to 
precipitate the disaster, for its own weight 
would bring it to the ground; the only 
thing to be done was to force it back 
again. He planted his feet firmly, and 
began to push with all his might. 

At the same moment three figures 
appeared at the corner of the tower. They 
looked shadowy enough at the distance of 
a few yards to have been taken for 
apparitions, and as such they would have 
been very appropriate to this dim old 
ruin; but they were, in fact, Esther, Billy 
Fargher, and Dick Vondy. They stood 
whispering together in the gloom, un- 
noticed by John, who was so absorbed in 
a task demanding all his physical strength 
that he had no time to think about any 
supernatural dangers. 

Esther had persuaded the other two 
to accompany her, and, considering the 
horrors that haunted the place after dusk, 
it was a very brave thing of them to 
do. Her object was to save John 





from what she dreaded would be the 
consequences of his act, and yet not to 
wound his pride—a combination which had 
taxed all her womanly ingenuity, until she 
hit upon this desperate way out of the 
difficulty. She had brought his chief 
opponents to bear witness to his readiness 
to carry out his intentions, and after that 
there would be no need to proceed to ex- 
tremities, for he would have sufficiently 
proved that he was no idle boaster. It 
was a clever little plan, showing that she 
cared more about her admirer than she 
had hitherto allowed. 

Esther’s pretty face was flushed, and she 
was trembling a little from excitement, 
and perhaps also from fear. But it was 
with a mischievous smile that she said : 

“Well, Dick, are you sure now that 
John is no poor coward ?” 

“T grant he’s ready to do this, anyway.” 

“ An’ you, Billy +” 

The old fellow was even more cautious 
not to commit himself to any statement 
that might seem to contradict his previous 
opinion. 

“When one’s in a hobble,” he said in 
his deliberate way, ‘it’s no use showin’ the 
white feather at all, an’ I reckon the lad’ll 
be thankful to thee, Esther, for pointin’ the 
road out of it—aye, an’ none the less 
because it’s backward, like ashrimp leapin’ 
away from the net.” 

“ Deed, but I don’t see what he’s got to 
be thankful to me for,” declared Esther 
with a toss of the head. ‘It’s not very 
generous you are, Billy, only I suppose I 
mustn’t expect more from you.” 

She stepped forward and called softly : 

“ John !” . 

He heard the voice, and saw something 
darkly moving through the gloom, but could 
recognise neither. The shock was so sudden 
that he had no time to think; all the 
dismal warnings that he had been hearing 
rushed into his mind; he felt that he 
actually was in the presence of a super- 
natural being come to cali him to account 
for his act. His strength had deserted 
him, and as he stared with glassy eyes at 
the approaching figure, the stone slipped 
from his hand. 

There was a dreadful crash, and the 
unfortunate man lay groaning on the 
ground, 

Several monthselapsed before John Taylor 
was able to leave his bed. Not only had 
his leg been broken in two places, but also, 
instead of being placed under the care of 
a doctor, he had been laid in a jolting cart 
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and carried ten miles to a bone-setter, who 
did his work so badly that the leg had 
afterwards to be reset. Altogether it was 
a very miserable affair. 

The rustics still point to it as a complete 
justification of their conviction that he who 
touches a stone of the church will assuredly 
come to harm ; whereas, as in most cases 
of the sort, the accident was caused, not, 
of course, by any inherent truth in the 
superstition, but by the belief in it. 





PUNCTUATION. 

THE study of the art of punctuation 
nowadays is much neglected. Although 
the use of stops is necessarily dealt with 
in every grammar, and very many 
handbooks have been published on the 
subject, comparatively few know how to 
use points correctly. We do not pretend 
to set ourselves up as an authority on 
punctuation ; our object is to draw atten- 
tion to the importance of a correct know- 
ledge of it. Punctuation is, to some 
extent, a matter of opinion. Mr. Bigelow, 
corrector of the University Press, says : “ It 
has become a recognised principle that 
punctuation is as much a matter of taste as 
of rigid rule ; and while certain rules are 
positive, and to be followed absolutely, 
much is left to the discretion of the author.” 
Cobbett very properly observes that “ it is 
quite impossible to give any precise rules 
for the use of points,” and Professor 
Marsh says that the principles of punctua- 
tion are subtle, and that an exact logical 
training is requisite for their just applica- 
tion. But, however difficult it may be to 
“point,” all authors should be able to 
punctuate their own compositions suffi- 
ciently well to avoid ambiguity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a great many writers cannot 
even do this, and the responsibility thrown 
upon the editor and the printers’ reader is 
sometimes great. Frequently the author is 
made to say something which is exactly the 
reverse to what he intended. ‘“ We have 
constant opportunities,” says an editor, 
“of noticing how the remarks of a writer, 
when they appear in print, are altogether 
misrepresented, in consequence of the 
neglect of the full-point.” We ourselves 
knew a reporter who never used any stop 
in his manuscript except the full-point ; 
but he was an exception to the general 
rule, for most pressmen punctuate pretty 
accurately. 

Bandertaine was wont to sneer, on the 





margin of his proofs, against punctuation. 
Byron was unable to punctuate. In return- 
ing a proof to Murray, he wrote: “God 
knows if you can read through what I have 
written, but I can’t. If you have patience, 
look it over for me. Do you know any- 
body who can stop—I mean point— 
commas, and so forth? For I am, I hear, 
a sad hand at your punctuation.” 

Some little time ago a writer in the 
Paper and Printing Trades Journal pro- 
pounded a plan whereby punctuation 
might be abolished. He was of opinion 
that all ambiguity might be avoided by 
allowing a little extra space after the 
words where points should be. Although 
a volume of poems was published in which 
this plan was adopted, there is no fear of 
its being generally taken up; for besides 
confusion, the trouble to the printer would 
necessarily be great. The book of poems, 
however, was not the first to appear without 
any stops. (When the eccentric Lord 
Timothy Dexter published his book, A 
Pikel for the Knowing Ones, there were 
many doctrines abroad regarding punctua- 
tion. To give everyone an opportunity of 
suiting himself, his lordship is said to have 
left out all marks of punctuation from the 
body of his book. At the end of the work, 
he had inserted a few pages of nothing but 
stops. ‘‘ With these,” he said, “every 
reader could pepper his dish to suit his 
own particular fancy!” Some of the 
Manchester daily newspapers have a style 
of punctuation peculiarly their own. A 
reader may often go through several 
sentences—sometimes almost an entire 
article—without seeing any stop, except 
the full-point at the end of sentences, 
Often this is very puzzling. Considering, 
however, the speed at which newspapers 
are produced, correct punctuation can 
scarcely be expected. 

Macaulay was one of the most particular 
authors as to punctuation, and his works 
can be recommended as models to those 
who desire to gain a knowledge of the 
art. 

Jeffrey, the first editor of The Edinburgh 
Review, prided himself upon his ability in 
punctuating. Lord Cockburn said of him : 
‘There was no one of the friends of his later 
acquisition for whom he had greater admi- 
ration or regard than Lord Macaulay, and 
he testified the interest which he took in 
this great writer’s fame by a proceeding 
which, considering his age and position, is 
not unworthy of being told. This judge, 
of seventy-four, revised the proof-sheets of 
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Macaulay’s first volumes of The History of 
England with the diligence and minute 
care of a corrector of the press toiling for 
bread, not merely suggesting changes in 
the matter and the expression, but attend- 
ing to the very commas and colons—a task 
which, though humble, would not be use- 
less, because it was one at which long prac- 
tice had made bim very skilful ; indeed, 
he used to boast that it was one of his 
peculiar excellencies. On returning a proof 
to an editor of The Review, he says: ‘I 
have myself rectified most of the errors, 
and made many valuable verbal improve- 
ments in a small way. But my great task 
has been with the punctuation, on which I 
have, as usual, acquitted myself to admi- 
ration. And indeed this is the department 
of literature in which I feel that I most 
excel, and on which I am therefore most 
willing now to stake my reputation !’” 
Dean Alford flattered himself that he was 
able to punctuate. ‘I have some satisfac- 
tion in reflecting,” he says, “that in the 
course of editing the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, I believe I have destroyed 
more than a thousand commas, which pre- 
vented the text being properly understood.” 
To this, Mr. Washington Moon retorted, 
that the great enemy to understanding 
the dean’s sentences was the want of 
commas ! 

Referring to the importance of correct 
punctuation, Cobbett gives the following 
instance: ‘‘A committee of the House 
of Lords made a report to the House 
respecting certain political clubs. A secre- 
tary of one of those clubs presented a 
petition to the House, in which he declared 
positively, and offered to prove at the Bar, 
that a part of the report was totally false. 
At first their lordships blustered ; their high 
blood seemed to boil ; but, at last, the chair- 
man of the committee apologised for the 
report by saying that there ought to have 
been a full-point where there was only a 
comma! and that it was this which made 
that false which would otherwise have 
been, and which was intended to be, true.” 
Dr. Brewer says: “ When a certain prince 
consulted the Delphic oracle concerning 
a projected war, he received for answer : 
‘Ibis redibis nunquam per bella peribis.’ 
(You shall go shall return never you shall 
perish in war.) It will be seen that the 
whole gist of this response depends on the 
place of the omitted comma. It may be, 
‘You shall return, you shall never perish 
in the war ;’ or, ‘You shall return never, 
you shall perish in the war,’ which latter 





was the fact.” A compositor got the 
punctuation in the wrong place in the toast, 
‘‘ Woman—without her, man would be a 
savage,” and made it read, ‘“‘ Woman, with- 
out her man, would be a savage.” A New 
York editor thus introduces some verses : 
“The poem published this week was com- 
posed by an esteemed friend who has lain 
in his grave for many years for his own 
diversion.” This is rather good. But 
what a wag the compositor must have been ! 

Some years ago, the omission of a 
comma in a letter in the Times gave a 
horrible meaning to a sentence. The letter 
is on the American War, and the writer 
says: “The loss of life will hardly fall 
short of a quarter of a million; and how 
many more were better with the dead than 
doomed to crawl on the mutilated victims 
of this great national crime.” It should have 
been : ‘ than doomed to crawl on, the muti- 
lated victims of this great national crime.” 
The following sentence appeared in a news- 
paper a short time ago: ‘The prisoner 
said the witness was a convicted thief.” 
This statement nearly caused the proprietors 
of the newspaper some trouble, and yet the 
words were correct. When their attention 
was drawn to the matter, and proper punc- 
tuation supplied, the sentence had an 
exactly opposite meaning : “ The prisoner, 
said the witness, was a convicted thief.” 
Dean Alford says that he saw an announce- 
ment of a meeting in connection with the 
“ Society for Promoting the Observance of 
the Lord’s Day which was founded in 1831, 
giving the notion that the day, not the 
Society, was founded in that year.” A 
comma should have been after “ day,” and 
then the sentence would have been correct. 
In the Pall Mall Gazette recently, the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis called attention to an 
awkward misplacement of inverted commas 
in an article by him on the late Duke of 
Wellington, whereby some words of the 
late Duke, about Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, 
are attributed to the Duke’s illustrious 
father. 

Many more instances showing the 
importance of correct punctuation might 
be given; but enough has been said. 
Journalists and practical printers see errors 
of punctuation almost every day. 

Young authors should avoid what may 
be called quaintness in style of punctuation. 
Forinstance, Sterne was very fond of thedash 
—whichCobbett calls a‘‘cover for ignorance 
as to the use of points ”—and used it to a 
ridiculous extent; and Cobbett was too 
fond of commas. It should be remembered 
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that the “style” of punctuation is very 
different now to what it was some years 
ago. Lindley Murray says: ‘‘A simple 
sentence, when it is a long one, and the 
nominative case is accompanied with inse- 
parable adjuncts, may admit of a pause 
immediately before the verb ;” and gives 
the following example: “The good taste 
of the present age, has not allowed us to neg- 
lect the cultivation of the English tongue.” 
But not one writer in twenty would now 
use the comma in this case. The tendency of 
the age is to use as few commas as possible. 
We think it was Walter Besant who said 
that printers dislike colons ; and an atten- 
tive reader, who has read any early English 
literature, cannot but fail to notice that the 
point is not used nearly so much as it was. 
The chief aim of the author, however,should 
be to avoid ambiguity ; for, as Chaucer 
says, 
A reader that pointeth ill 
A good sentence oft may spill. 


“ EDELWEISS.” 
A STORY. 
CHAPTER VI. REMORSE. 

CONRAD VON REICHENBERG was in no 
mood that night to listen to his step- 
mother’s gay chatter, or his fiancée’s grace- 
ful platitudes. 

He could not set his heart or his con- 
science at rest. He could not forget the 
look of those sorrowful blue eyes, whose 
dumb reproach had said more than any 
words. True, he might say to himself, “I 
have done her no harm.” And he did say 
it again and again, but all the time he 
knew that the pure, innocent content of 
her life was spoilt for ever. That though 
he might forget, she never would. 

He was not a bad man, as men go, That 
he had not felt it in his power to deny 
himself the amusement or interest brought 
into some idle hours, could scarcely have 
seemed a sin in the eyes of that world 
amidst which he moved. 

He had said no word, breathed no 
thought,which might sully the purity of the 
beautiful, simple soul, but all the same he 
had sapped its content, destroyed its 
serenity, and killed its peace. 

“Tf only I were free!” he sighed to him- 
self to-night, standing apart there on the 
little wooden balcony, looking out with 
moody, cloudy eyes at the shining waters 
and the pretty moonlit village. “I would 
marry her then, let the world say what it 








So ran his thoughts, in that strain of self- 
exculpation which few are honest enough 
to cast aside, even to their own selves, 
But he knew he would have done no such 
thing, for his love, sincere as he deemed 
it, was not the love that bears the test of 
the world’s ridicule. 

Still, he was young enough to have some- 
thing of the poet in his heart, and this 
romance of the mountains had touched him 
very deeply, and left a lasting sorrow for 
the brave and unprotected life over which 
the shadow of his own had fallen. 

So he felt discontented with himself and 
the world at large, and took himself away 
to solitude and self-commiseration, and 
blamed fate, as is the way with mortals 
when fate means something they desire 
irrationally, without chance of obtaining it. 
He had done many worse things in his 
life, and they had cost him no single pan 
of self-reproach ; he could not te 
why he should suffer such remorse now. 

Finally he threw away his cigar, and 
went down through the grounds and up 
the little street with its quaint, pretty 
houses, and stood looking up at one window, 
where a light was burning. 

No shadow fell across the blind ; no face 
looked out—Juliet fashion—at the stars. 
He might long and wait as he pleased, 
there was no response from that aching 
heart within to the waiting heart without. 
Tired at last with his unrewarded vigil, he 
turned away. 

A shadow stole out from a doorway close 
at hand, and dogged his steps at safe and 
unseen distance. 

Had the young Austrian seen it, or the 
evil face whose murderous hatred followed 
him like a threat of doom, he might have 
gone to his rest that night with a heart 
even more troubled and disquieted than he 
knew his own to be. 

Meanwhile, the girl into whose soul he 
had driven the first subtleties of doubt, 
was spending long, miserable hours in the 
endeavour to ease this new and cruel pain. 
Of course, it was her own fault that she 
suffered. Howcould she have known that 
a few kind words—a few simple attentions 
—the memory of a handsome face and 
winning manner, were to bring such an 
overwhelming change into her life? She 
seemed to have drifted out upon an un- 
known sea; its dangers appalled — its 
rough depths terrified her. The intensity 
of her own feelings seemed quite dispro- 
portionate to the simple cause which had 
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awakened them ; yet between them all she 
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only saw the light of one face, and felt 
the glory of one presence. 

“Tf my father were here he would help 
me,” she moaned again and again, “ But 
I have no one now—no one; and he— 
oh, I ought not even to think of him. I 
have no right to a thought or a word of 
his. They all belong to the beautiful lady 
who will be his wife ; his wife—and yet he 
said he loved me. Ah, it could not have 
been true !” 

Her face grew scarlet as she thought of 
the kiss that had touched it, of the eyes 
which had gazed on it. In those eyes she 
had been beautiful—if only for a time— 
if only for those brief, bright hours when 
he had lingered by her side in the chestnut- 
woods, and talked to her as if no barrier 
of rank or honour divided their lives, 
Well, at least she would have that memory. 
She had been strong enough to resist the 
tempting of her own heart, and of his own 
pleading. There could be no harder thing 
for her to do in all the days to come, and 
he would soon go away now, and then she 
would, perhaps, feel the pain less sharply, 
and grow to be content with his memory 
only. She could not blame him for what 
he had done—for trying to enlighten her 
ignorance and bring some little happiness 
into her life ; she could not tell him that 
he had left desolation where all had been 
peace and content. Ah no! for love was 
teaching her what indeed it teaches most 
human lives—that ’tis better to have known 
its hour of joy and its lifetime of regret, 
than never to have felt the pain of the one 
atoned for by the memory of the other. 

So the light burned on at her lattice, 
watched by eyes that were despairing, and 
eyes that were fiercely jealous, while hers 
were blind with tears, and quenched in 
heavy sorrow. 


“There is something wrong with the 
new railway,” said Franz Briihl the next 
morning, looking in at the cottage as he 
passed. “They will take no passengers 
to-day.” 

Edelweiss looked eagerly up ; something 
in the malicious tone and face struck 
sharply on her notice. 

“ What is wrong?” she asked calmly. 

“Oh, it is only a trifle,” he answered. 
‘“‘ But the chief engineer and the Herr von 
Reichenberg have had a dispute. The 
young man, to prove his views are correct, 
is going to make a trial by himself. Only 
he and the stoker are to take the train 
up and down the mountain. 





The girl’s face grew very pale. 

“Ts there any danger?” she asked 
hurriedly. 

Franz laughed brutally. 

“That is his look-out, or—as the devil 
wills,” he said, turning away. ‘ Good- 
morning! I have no time to waste. I take 
the boat to Fluelen; I have business 
there.” 

Edelweiss scarcely heard him. <A sudden 
fear had fallen upon her heart ; she shivered 
in the bright, warm sunshine. All the rest 
of the morning she went about her usual 
homely tasks as one ina dream. At noon 
she went down the street, determined to 
ask if the news was true. 

Yes, she was told, the trial was to be 
made in another hour, The girl went 
back to the cottage, where old Kathe was 
nodding in the chimney-corner. 

“Tam going up the mountain,” she said. 
“Do not be anxious if I have not returned 
by supper-time.” 

Then she hurried away, and took the 
familiar path which she had trodden year 
by year with Hans Krauss. It was so 
warm and still in those green solitudes, 
with the blue waters gleaming far below, 
and the blue sky shining far above, that 
the girl’s heart grew lighter, and her fears 
began to fade. Why should any harm 
happen to him to-day, more than any other 
day? Was he not clever enough and brave 
enough to defy danger—if, indeed, there 
was any to defy, save that which her own 
foolish fears had built up on account of 
this enterprise? Midway up the ascent 
she paused. In a little nook, sheltered 
and concealed by thick trees, she could see 
the train making its way along the line. 
She resolved to lie hidden there and watch 
it. Already she could discern the white 
smoke, and hear the faint puffs of the 
engine. Trembling like a leaf, she looked 
down from her vantage-point, and saw the 
little train creeping in its strange, slow 
fashion up the almost perpendicular side 
of the mountain. 

She held her breath, and her heart grew 
cold and sick. It was terrible to watch it, 
and yet a strange fascination held her eyes 
glued to the spot. 

On, on, nearer and nearer, it glided 
slowly and surely up. She could see the 
figures quite distinctly now. No one was 
in the car itself. The engine-driver and 
one other figure were visible, and the guard 


who worked the brake stood in the end 


compartment. 
It was crossing the Schniirtobel bridge 
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now—that frail structure which, from her 
altitude, looked like a plank thrown across 
the dizzy gorge it spanned. 

It crept safely over the bridge, and she 
breathed again. 

On, still on, higher and higher, she 
watched it move, with steady and almost 
equal speed. Thenit reached the Kaltbad 
station, and she saw it no more, 

There was nothing to do now but watch 
for the descent, which to an onlooker seemed 
even more perilous and alarming than the 
ascent, in consequence of the steep inclina- 
tion of the line. To go down an altitude 
of twenty to twenty-five degrees is bad 
enough, but to watch such a process is 
enough to make the strongest brain turn 
giddy and faint. 

The girl, from her little nook, com- 
manded a large extent of the line, and 
while waiting for tho train to come once 
more in view, she sat gazing dreamily at 
the bridge. 

The afternoon was growing late now, 
and some heavy clouds had almost hidden 
the sun. Across the stillness of the air 
broke one low, distinct thunder-clap. She 
started, and looked anxiously up, scanning 
the western horizon, where the storm 
threatened to burst. 

As her eyes turned once more to the long 
incline, she saw far below, on the little 
bridge, the outline of a human figure. The 
glowing obscurity and the heavy shadows 
made it difficult to discern what the figure 
was about, and she followed its strange 
and hurried movements with wondering 
eyes. 

Then, suddenly as a lightning-flash, a 
thought struck her, and she sprang to her 
feet with a low, terrified cry. All the blood 
left her face and seemed to curdle in her 
veins, and her limbs shook so that she 
could scarcely stand. 

At the same moment a loud, shrill 
whistle sounded through the sultry still- 
ness, 

The train was about to leave the station 
and make its descent. 

That sound brought back the life to her 
heart, the strength to her limbs. She 
dashed out of her retreat, and, fleet as an 
antelope, she flew down the path, crashing 
now and then through the bushes, taking 
every short cut with which long habit had 
made her familiar, her whole mind filled 
with but one frenzied longing—to reach 
the railway-line, and from thence the bridge 
where that fatal barrier lay. 

“Shall I be in time, dear Heaven?—shall 





I be in time!” she moaned as she sped on 
over the rough stones, and short hard 
grass, and tangled brushwood. 

The clouds were growing denser and 
blacker. There was not a sound in the 
air save once again that low, ill-omened 
mutter of the thunder rolling from height 
to height of the surrounding mountains. 

She reached the line—the train was not 
yet in sight ; but far below like a spider's 
strand lay the bridge, and she flew on with 
panting breath and straining eyes as a 
racer flies to its goal. 

Nerve, and brain, and courage were 
strung to their highest tension. The life 
she loved far better than her own was in 
peril, and that peril it lay in her power 
alone to avert. Had she paused to think 
—had she in any way remembered the 
details explained to her by Conrad von 
Reichenberg, she would have known that a 
word—a signal, as the train passed her by 
would have sufficed to stop it at any point 
on the line; but she could think of 
nothing now save the dastardly act she had 
witnessed, and the tragedy it threatened. 

The road seemed long as it had never 
seemed before. The lines of her face grew 
set and rigid, her eyes looked black 
beneath their strained and aching lids, and 
still with headlong speed, and feet that 
dared not pause, she flew along the rugged 
mountain way. 

One who had known her in her childish 
beauty would scarce have recognised her 
now, so altered was her face beneath this 
terrible strain. The swiftness of her 
speed made her dizzy, the rush of the 
blood through her veins turned her sick, 
but she never slackened speed, only rushed 
on and on through the current of the cleft 
air and the dusky whirling shadows as 
though the death-shrieks of a doomed life 
were already ringing in her ears. 

How long it was—how long! How her 
feet stumbled and her limbs shook, and the 
quick breaths panted through her pale lips ! 
A child no longer, but a creature desperate 
and mute as death, and nerved to an 
ordeal from which the bravest man might 
well have shrunk. 

The bridge—at last the bridge! She 
seized the post as her feet touched the 
little structure, and for one moment paused 
and looked back to the slender line of 
rails, The train was in sight now, and 
moving more swiftly than she had seen it 
move yet. 

There was not a second to lose. She 
rushed forward ; in the very centre of the 
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bridge, and drawn across the line, lay a 
huge log. In case that obstacle might be 
seen, and the train checked, the cog-line 
for the centre-wheel had been hewn away, 
and it would have been almost impossible 
to have stopped the train. An accident— 
the slightest overthrow to the balance, and 
the whole thing must have been hurled 
over the bridge into the terrible depths 
of the gorge below. The girl’s wild eyes 
took in the danger only too promptly. 
With all her strength, she seized the huge 
block and strove to roll it aside. 

Louder and longer rolled the thunder- 
echoes once again. Darker and denser fell 
the shadows all around. In the heavy 
gloom, she could scarcely sce the approach- 
ing train, though the sound of the engine’s 
laboured beats were painfully distinct in 
the oppressive stillness of the air. The 
train was on the bridge. She could feel 
it throb beneath its weight. With one 
last effort of her almost failing strength, 
she seized the heavy log and moved it 
from the line. At that same moment her 
eyes fell on the rough and mangled rail, 
and recognised a new danger—perhaps a 
worse one. 

There was no time for thought. As that 
new danger flashed upon her, there flashed 
also the sense that in the gathering 
darkness the train was close upon her. 
She rusied forward a few steps. A faint 
gleam throughthe darkening clouds showed 
the swaying figure nerved for one last effort. 

“Stop!” she cried wildly. “Stop! The 
rails are loose !” 

Then a sound as of a thousand hammers 
clanged in her brain, and deaf, and blind, 
and senseless, she fell face downwards 
across the engine’s path. 


CHAPTER VII. THE WITHERED FLOWER, 


“Wuat is it? What is the matter? Is 
she killed ?” 

The train had paused—motionless as the 
mountain itself. It seemed to Conrad von 
Reichenberg as if long hours had passed 
since the darkness was rent by that warning 
cry; since his own hand had seized the 
heavy brake and arrested the train in its 
downward course. 

He was kneeling now beside a prostrate 
figure ; and in the dusky light he turned 
the white, cold face up to his own, and 
saw to whom he owed his life. The 
mangled rails, all jagged and hewn, told 
their own tale ; but he scarcely thought of 
that, or his own recent peril, in the shock 


which the first look of this pale, altered face 
had brought. 

“What is it? I hardly know,” he 
muttered stupidly, as the men crowded to 
his side. ‘Is she dead?” 

There was a dark bruise on the white 
' temples, where the engine had struck her. 
A second more—a foot of space—and she 
would have been crushed to atoms. 

‘She came to warn us, no doubt,” said 
the driver pityingly, as he lowered his 
lamp. ‘Only for the darkness and the 
storm, we should have seen her before. 
Poor child! how white she is, and still. 
What are we to do, mein herr? We can’t 
get the train on till the line’s mended.” 

Conrad scarcely seemed to hear him. 
His eyes were bent in agony on the girl’s 
face. He knew he had never loved her as 
he loved her now, reading all the bravery 
and courage of the pulseless heart that 
thrilled no longer beneath his touch. 

“Dead, and for my sake!” he groaned, 
as he saw the cold hand drop from his 
grasp, and the grey hue steal over the 
beautiful, calm face. 

“Oh, child—child, my little mountain- 
flower ! I was not worth such love as this !” 

The full meaning of her sacrifice, the 
full strength of her devotion, came home to 
him in this hour at last, and shamed him 
for his own selfishness, which had only 
brought sorrow, and suffering, and death 
upon this fair youth and innocent heart. 

He suffered in this moment as in all his 
life he never could again, seeing laid at 
his feet in unasked devotion the beauty 
and glory, and tenderness, and truth he 
had left unrecompensed. 

The loud slow thunder filled the air 
once more with warning sound, the pine- 
boughs rustled as they caught the wind, and 
so, with the music of her own mountains 
sounding her requiem, they bore her 
slowly homewards through the summer's 
dusk, with Heaven’s light of peace upon 
her calm dead face. 
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